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scholars of such teachers surely merit whatever honour
or advantage a degree can confer much more than the
greater part of those who have spent many years in
some universities. , . . "When a man has learnt his
lesson very well, it surely can be of little importance
where or from whom he has learnt it."

The last sentence is one that men should lay to
heart. It is one of those obvious truths which few
have the candour to assert and still fewer the courage
to act upon. A very clever person, on reading the
Wealth of Nations, complained that it seemed to be
little more than a well arranged succession of truisms.
Yet for the want of those truths mankind has stumbled
along in the dark from the beginning. "The less
you restrain trade, the more you will have." A truism,
if you like, but its denial has caused an infinitude of
avoidable suffering, " If a man has learnt his lesson
well, never mind about his university or his degree,37
A truism, without doubt, but one that is constantly
neglected and despised to the grave detriment of
justice and learning.

Smith held that the effect of degrees injudiciously
conferred was not very considerable. "That doctors
are sometimes fools as well as other people is not in
the present time one of those profound secrets which is
known only to the learned." Apothecaries and old
herb-women practised physic without complaint, because
they only poisoned the poor people. "And if here and
there a graduated doctor should be as ignorant as an
old woman, can great harm be done 1" Smith rubbed
in his moral about university degrees with evident
relish, comparing degrees which could only be conferred
on students of a certain standing to the statutes of